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3i6 The Large Bonnet. 

One bright song, like the smiling flowers 

That linger in deserted bowers, 
Haunting the strings e'en still !" — A fell breeze, nurst 
In the far hills, is heard : — the chords are burst ! 

Dear harp of tears ! 'tis thus the heart, 

Whose only mate is misery, 
Yearns meekly, mutely, first to part 

From sceneB of cruel mirth, like thee ! 
Still, still assailed, its sad reply 
Is half unheard, like thine — a sigh ! 
Put when, once more, the world's caress 
Invades its sullen loneliness, 
Then, then, no sigh is heard — no voice is spoken ; 
O'erborne it yields — the harp and heart are broken ! 
Trin. Colt. W. A. B. 

fj^T The reader will please to make the following corrections in th« last No. of 
the " Songs for the Sorrowful :" — In the fifth slanaa, 

For——" And with the soulless laugh relieve." 
Read — " ThU, and the soulless laugh relieve." 

In (he seventh stanza, for " disdain," read " disclaim." 



THE LARGE BONNET. 



Poor Torrington died the other day in the King's Bench prison ; I 
knew him well. He used to date all his misfortunes from a certain 
large bonnet which his wife had ordered a little before the races of 

C . Such is the mutability of human affairs, that great effects are 

sometimes produced by apparently trifling causes. It was really 
amusing, when he happened to be in a merry mood, to hear him descant 
on the evils attendant upon the huge Golgotha. You might say of it, 
and the helmet in the " Castle of Otranto," — par nobile fratrum. Of 
coarse it was not a cottage, neither could it be said to be either English 
or French, selon la mode des orientaux ; ■ but if I might be allowed to 
hazard a name for it, I should say, from his description of its conical 
form, that the appellation of cornucopia was the most proper. It was a 
large frustrum of a cone, standing upon a circular ring of satin and wire 
— the circumference of which was about equal to that of one of the small 
wheels of a mail coach. 

On a fine morning, in the beginning of June, 18 — , the guard of the 
coach, nicknamed the Express, was heard loudly and shrilly to blow his 
horn on approaching the mansion of Torrington, which stood at a short 
distance from the public road. As the ponderous vehicle rolled on its 
way, Mrs. Torrington and the young ones who were in the secret, were 
on the " que vive," and all in a grand bustle — the youngest exclaiming, 
"Mamma's new bonnet!" while Mrs. Torrington, by frowning and shak- 
ing her head, was endeavouring to repress the pleasing anticipation of 
seeing something very gay indeed from the great mart of roily and 
fashion. Torrington, whose ears were very sensitive on all matters of 
expense, especially in any article of his wife's dress, kept his seat, in- 
wardly dreading the sight of this monster. The coach stopped as was 
expected : a huge deal box was seen appended to the hinder part of the 
coach, having been found too unwieldy to place any where else. From 
the light tripping manner in which the servant, who had obeyed the 
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summons of the guard, returned with it, one would have thought it con- 
tained " trifles light as air/' — not so the consequences to poor Torring- 
ton. The parish church, on the Sunday previous to the races, was not 
allowed to hold it within its walls. At length the eventful day arrived. 
Mrs. Torrington had a peep at it before her maid came into her room in 
the morning. After breakfast the carriage was ordered to the door, and 
the lady of the mansion arrayed in " silken attire," prepared to get into 
it, when at the last step, oh dire misfortune ! crush went the bonnet 
against the top of the carriage. "Oh !" exclaimed Mrs. Torrington, "oh ! 
my bonnet is crushed to pieces : go into the house this instant every one 
of you ; Thomas, take the carriage into the yard again. Confound the 
old, ugly, ricketv rumble, I wish with all my heart it was at the bot- 
tom of the sea. 1 told you that either I or some of the children should 
break or dislocate some of our bones by it. Mr. Torrington, this is all 
your doing, I told you so." " /, my dear, what did I do ? I was only 
handing you into the carriage," exclaimed poor Torrington. "Yes, it has 
been in the family ever since your grandfather was high sheriff for the 
county, although you promised before our marriage to purchase a new 
one for me." After a few more fretful and angry exclamations, the lady 

was prevailed upon to start for C , by the oh do go mamma's of the 

children, and a faithful promise of her husband, to buy a new one before 
the races next year. Oh base concession ! never but once repented, and 
that always. 

Arrived at the race-course, Mrs. Torrington appeared in her gayest 
smile, acknowledging the different gentlemen who successively rode up 
to her carriage to pay their respects. The races and ball went off very 
well, with the exception of a little mortification inflicted on Mrs. Tor- 
rington, by the gentlemen, who seemed to pay more attention than they 
had hitherto done to Mrs. Herring, the fishmonger's wife. Some attri- 
buted this circumstance to the excellent claret and prime venison which 
her husband gave at his dinner parties, which followed each other in ra- 
pid succession ; others to the fascinating influence of the nine Misses 
Herring's who were a complete galaxy of beauty. Notwithstanding, 
that some gentlemen called them the muses, traits 6f their station would 
sometimes appear. Miss Herring wondered, one day, at a dinner party, 
why the men at the Heraldry Office, could find nothing but a Porpoise to 
adorn the pannels of her father's carriage. On the same lady's asking a 
gentleman the meaning of the motto " Apparent rari nantes in gurgite 
vasto," he translated it thus for her : — nantes, nine sisters — apparent, 
appear — rari, rare — in gurgite vasto, in a great crowd. " La, how very 
odd," exclaimed the accomplished young lady, " that they should know 
that papa had nine daughters." In short, Mr. Herring transformed 
from a fishmonger into a country gentleman, was quite a fish out of 
water. 

But to return to my story : the following year came round, and with 
it a spic and span new carriage, according to Mr. Torrington's promise. 
Poor Torrington was again unfortunate, having calculated that a mode- 
rate sum would cover the difference of value between the old carriage 
and the new one. Only guess his surprise when his coach maker's bill 
came — the new carriage was charged three hundred guineas, whilst ten 
pounds only was offered for the old one. Torrington's indignation was 
not exceeded by his sorrow, that he had not ascertained the probable ex- 
pense, before he ordered the splendid vehicle. The thoughtlessness of 
his disposition very soon almost buried this circumstance in oblivion, 
when one day Mrs. Torrington ventured to suggest, that having pur- 
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chased so splendid a carriage, they might at least get a pair of fresh 
horses, as the old greys were nearly worn out. After a little remon- 
strance, he also agreed to this act of extravagance, as he called it, saying 
he should have thought the old ones might hare done for a year or two 
more. The lady, encouraged by this concession, thought that they could 
never attend the races without new liveries for their servants, which 
would be but a trifling expense. After a short pause, she added, in one 
of her winning ways, " To tell you the truth, my dear, the coach house is 
too small, and it grieves me to see the carriage so rubbed — indeed you 
had better build a new one — you will be a great saver in the end." 
Shortly afterwards, his son returned from the university, where, during 
a course of thoughtless extravagance, he had involved his father already 
in difficulties to a considerable degree ; yet still he might have redeem- 
ed himself had he had recourse to prudent management, and econo- 
mical retrenchment. After this hopeful youth had sojourned a few 
days in his father's mansion, one of the members for the county happen- 
ed to die. Torrington, by the joint intreaties of his wife and son, con- 
tested the county, and after a severe but ruinously expensive contest, 
he gained his election, and was returned one of the knights of the shire, 

to serve in Parliament, for the county of D . Torrington was now 

obliged to take a town residence, and form an establishment, the sup- 
port of which, far exceeded his income; still Mrs. Torrington in- 
sisted that it was necessary, for the sake of his daughters, who were just 
coming out. After two or three years, during which he was irretrievably 
involving himself by his expensive mode of living, the parliament was 
dissolved. He hastened into the country, and canvassed the county 
again, and was almost certain of his seat, from the numerous promises of 
support which he received. However an opponent started up in the 
person of his neighbour, Mr. Herrings' eldest son, who, by the influence 
of his father's wealth, was returned, and poor Torrington ousted. Short- 
ly afterwards, the scandal of the day whispered that Torrington was 
arrested for debt, and in a few years, worn down with grief and despon- 
dency, he died in prison. J. B. 
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— " Hope exults, 



And though much bitter io our cup is thrown. 
Predominates, and gives the taste of heaven." 

You NO. 

Flow on, thou tide of life ; tho' toil and cares 
Mar the dark current of thy troubled stream, 

Whate'er the hue thy checquer'd surface wears, 
We dare not question the all-bounteous scheme 
Of him who thus ordains — the wise Supreme. 

My heart grows old, by inward strife impell'd; 
And dimly glows the suffering spirit's beam, 

Its light, as yet, within that cell withheld, 
Where wishes scarcely sleep — affections wild are quelled. 

Hope ! thou'rt a mystery — a dream of things 
Obscurely real — prophet blindly sure; 

So evanescent are thy glittering wings, 
So apt in wayward flight the soul to lure. 



